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where the work was outdoor. Hitherto, I had 
TWENTY YEARS PENAL SERVITUDE, | peen separated from all association; but in the 
TERRIBLE sentence—twenty years’ penal servitude | prison I was going to, I was to work in company 
—more than the fourth of an average life, to be| with a gang. Strange to say, I preferred separate 
shut out from the world—living, yet dead, dead to confinement. I hated the thought of associating 
all that renders life dear—to friends, to parents, | with thieves and pickpockets—I, a gentleman, with 
to children, to husband or wife, without sympathy, | refined and honourable feelings—I, who would 
without kind words to lighten the punishment ;| not wrong a child, to have to herd with the scum 
without one ray of hope but that in the far lapse | of society! I felt it bitterly, for I did not look on 
4 of time, when the punishment is finished ; and | my own crime as morally wrong: illegal, I know it 
‘y that so weak, so dim, that the thought of it sickens, | was, and I know the law cannot make distinctions. 
not consoles. None can conceive the entire weight} By the time I got to Portsmouth prison, the 
of that terrible punishment but those undergoing | numb feeling which I had after my sentence was 
it. Twenty years! I am wrong, though, in saying | wearing off: I was beginning to observe things 
that the only outlook is to the end of the sentence ;| more closely, and, alas! daily to feel them more 
hard work and good-conduct can reduce the term} keenly. I shall never forget the journey by rail 
one-fourth. The sentence dependent on the prisoner; in a third-class carriage, with eleven others, 
may be only fifteen years. Only !—only fifteen, | handcuffed together, with a heavy bright chain 
perhaps, of the brightest years of life: it was so| drawn through rings in our horrid bracelets. I sat 
in my case. I was sentenced to twenty years’ penal | quite silent; the rest, probably hardened wretches, 
servitude ; I was a good prisoner, and got out in| were willing enough to converse, which they did 
fifteen years. at every opportunity when they could escape the 
I had better begin at the beginning. I was| sharp eyes of the warders. At last the train 
found guilty by a jury of my countrymen. I was | stopped, and we got out amongst the crowd of 
guilty too. I sinned to save a young wife and her | passengers ; we saw the kind greetings of meeting 
baby boy from want and misery. I forged my | friends, and the happy faces around us. I hoped 
dead father’s name to a will which he had left | that I should not be recognised at this station, 
unsigned, and which left me only my rightful pro- | where many time I had stepped out of a first-class 
perty, and I destroyed the real will, which left | carriage to spend a season at Southsea. But now 
everything to a designing woman, and made me a, what a change—a felon, chained and handcuffed ! 
beggar. My poor young wife was the cause of his As the people gazed on us, I fancied I was par- 
cruelty. I risked all to save her, and lost. She is | ticularly stared at, and that every one knew my 
now no more, thank Heaven. She and her child| story. It was only fancy. My dearest friend 
did not long survive their husband and father’s could not have recognised me in my convict’s 
disgrace. I was guilty, and was punished by earthly | dress. A van took us to the prison, and as I heard 
laws. At whose hands will my crime be required ?| the ponderous gates bolted and barred behind me, 
However, to my tale. | I felt sick at heart, and mentally prayed for death 
I can scarcely remember the first few days after; to take me. The recollection of the past so 
my sentence ; I woke up, as it were, in Millbank | oppresses me, that, as I write, I feel as if I could 
Prison—awoke, to the tortures of my punish- scarce proceed further with my relation. However, 
ment. O those weary days: the tread-mill, the | for the sake of all who read this story, I will shew 
grinding-mill, the oakum-picking, the ceaseless the horrors of my punishment, as a warning against 
routine of labour, the eternal silence. They soon | temptation to go astray. 
affected my constitution, and by the recommenda-| Immediately on our reception inside Portsmouth 
tion of the doctor, I was sent to another prison, | prison, we were marched, still handcuffed and 
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chained, into a small yard, where we were placed 
in a row, and our irons removed ; our names were 
then called over, and we were told to stand 
‘attention’ In a few minutes the doctor appeared, 
and examined us to see if we carried any contagious 
disorder with us. I suppose we were all right, for 
none of us were detained, but were marched at 
once into a long passage, on one side of which was 
a blank wall with a stove, and on the other, cells 
with a door and barred gate to each. Here we 
found complete suits of clothing, which we were 
told to put on ; but before doing so, after removing 
the clothes we already wore, we were stripped and 
subjected to a most minute examination; our 
mouths, and even under our tongues, were 
examined. This over, we dressed in our new 
suits, and were then taken away to the cells. 
Having had our mid-day meal, we were again 
mustered, and marched off to another yard, where 
we listened to the articles and rules of the prison 
read aloud by the governor. On our way to and 
fro through the prison, I observed that several of 
my companions were well known to the warders, 
and they (my companions) appeared to take a pride 
in shewing themselves to be acquainted with the 
localities and the routine. After the governor had 
finished with us, we were again marched off for 
the doctor’s inspection.. This inspection was also 
very minute, and not made by the same medical 
officer. He inquired into our previous state of 
health and general history ; name, age, and occupa- 
tion were noted down, as well as height and weight, 
which were taken by an attendant warder. I 
answered every question (they were put as 
humanely as possible) truthfully, except when 
asked what was my ‘previous occupation, I 
answered ‘a labourer.’ I could see by the doctor’s 
expression that he guessed I held a higher position, 
but he said nothing, and entered what I told him 
in his register. 

We had not yet done with inspections. Being 
dismissed by the doctor, we were taken before the 
chief warder ; when again in a complete state of 
nudity, we were rigorously examined; every mark 
or mole, natural or artificial, was noted; our eyes, 
hair, speech, in fact everything that would serve 
to identify us, was copied into a book. This at 
length was finished, and I was thankful to hear a 
fellow-prisoner say that it was the last ceremony 
of the kind, adding: ‘I ought to know, for this is 
the third time I went through ’em.’ We then 
were returned to our cells, ready to enter on the 
ordinary routine of the prison the following 
morning. 

To save repetition, I will detail as shortly as 
possible the rules that governed my daily life. 

The prison is divided into four halls, distin- 
guished respectively as A, B, C, and D halls; and 
their occupants are divided into four classes, called 
respectively first, second, third, and probation 
classes. Each class occupies, as far as numbers can 
be accommodated, a distinct hall: the first class, 
which is also the highest, belongs to D hall, the 
second to C, the third to B, and the probation to 


A. These classes are formed on the principle of 
time and good-conduct. The probation class being 
dependent on time, all prisoners, on first admission, 
are placed in it for a certain period, their pro- 
motion afterwards depending altogether on them- 
selves. Good-conduct is estimated by there being 
no reports against them, and by their assiduity at 
their work. A man who is fortunate enough never 
to have had a report against him during the whole 
period of his gradations, is entitled to certain 
privileges during the latter part of his imprison- 
ment. Such cases are very rare, for often a report is 
made for an imaginary fault, and the officer report- 
ing is generally believed rather than the prisoner. 
These reports are made to the governor, who sits 
every day to judge and adjudicate. First-offences, 
if not heinous, are generally ‘admonished ;’ but a 
repetition of an offence, no matter how trivial, is 
always punished. In awarding punishment, the 
powers of the governor are limited to solitary con- 
finement in a cell, light or dark, on bread and 
water, and with or without bodily restraint for 
three days. In cases where the governor thinks 
that this punishment is not adequate to the offence, 
he reports the prisoner to the director, who at his 
periodical visit examines into the case, the witnesses 
being sworn. The director has it in his power to 
award corporal punishment to the extent of thirty- 
six lashes, and solitary confinement in irons for six 
months with punishment diet. 

The incentives held out to good-conduct are the 
class privileges, of which not the least is the 
improved diet, and the remission of sentence on 
ticket-of-leave. Formerly, when first penal servi- 
tude took the place of transportation beyond the 
seas, this remission was very much a matter of 
chance as to its extent ; but latterly, by a system 
of marks, which are allotted by fixed rules, the 
period of remission is determined accurately, and 
is known perfectly well to the prisoner. 

The rule for remission of sentence is this : Three- 
fourths of the sentence have been undergone ; 
and if at that period the prisoner has earned the 
full number of marks, he is set free on ticket-of- 
leave; but if not, he must remain until he has done 
so. The marks are obtained by labour, at seven 
or eight a day, according to his capability and 
earnestness ; but whether he works or not, as in 
illness or under prison punishment, he is accredited 
with six marks a day. But he is liable at any 
time to lose, in punishment, any or all the marks 
previously earned, and also to be degraded to any 
stage or class, The maximum daily number that 
can be earned is eight, and the minimum number 
awarded is six. 

The labour at Portsmouth is, in a general way, 
what is known as navvies’ work, the prisoners 
being employed in and about the dockyard, a 
small party being sent to Southsea Common, and 
formerly to Gosport. The hours for labour differ, 
of course, at different seasons of the year; but, in 
a general way, the day is divided as follows: First 
bell rings to get up at a quarter-past five, from 
which hour until six o'clock, the prisoners are 
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employed washing, clearing out cells, and making- 
up beds. Breakfast at six o'clock, forty minutes 
being allowed. Directly after breakfast comes 
chapel service, which occupies half an hour, after 
which they proceed to labour; in winter, a little 
later. Dinner is at noon, for which meal seventy 
minutes are allowed, and then labour again, until 
six o’clock in summer, and four o’clock in winter. 
Prayers, supper, school, and making-down beds, 
take up the rest of the day, until eight o'clock, 
when lights are put out, and the prisoners locked 
up for the night. 

At three different periods of the day—namely, 
six A.M., noon, and on return from labour, the 
medical officer attends in the dispensary, to pre- 
scribe for out-patients and casual sick. 

Besides the ‘ordinary labour,’ there is a ‘light 
labour, which consists in picking oakum, and is 
carried on indoors. Only those prisoners are thus 
employed who are unfit for ordinary labour, on 
medical grounds. A few words on the meals, and 
I think I shall have put the reader in possession 
of a general idea of prison-life. The dietary is 
classed under four heads—namely, for hard labour, 
for light labour, penal class diet, and punishment 
diet. The first two are respectively for those 
working at hard and light labour; the third is 
given to prisoners undergoing prison punishment 
for a protracted time; the fourth, which is only 
bread and water, is given only to those whose 
prison punishment does not extend beyond three 
days. ‘ 

The dietary for convicts at hard labour is: 
breakfast of bread and cocoa. Dinner—Sunday, 
bread and cheese ; Monday and Saturday, stewed 
beef and potatoes; Tuesday and Friday, beef, 
soup, and potatoes ; Wednesday, mutton and 
potatoes ; Thursday, suet, pudding, and potatoes. 
Supper—gruel. With each meal, bread is given 
amounting altogether to nearly a pound and a 
half daily. Those who are engaged in light 
labour have the same diet in every respect, except 
quantity, which is reduced by about one-fourth, 

The penal class diet consists of milk, porridge, 
and bread for breakfast and supper, and dinner 
of bread and potatoes. In all cases, water ad 
libitum. 


I had been accustomed to early rising at Mill- 
bank, and I was already awake when the great 
bell clanged a quarter-past five ; and I found the 
morning routine pretty much the same: the same 
rattling of innumerable locks and banging of iron 
doors ; the same sharp orders in sharp tones, and 
the same dreary sombre look of all the surround- 
ings; the same half-cold feed—I cannot call it 
breakfast ; the same stereotyped, cold chapel ser- 
vice. Then the parade, and then (new to me) 
the marching out to work. 

The morning was raw and cold, and the place 
we worked on exposed to the cold sea-breeze. I 
was placed with a gang who were levelling a piece 
of ground ; and my part of the work was to wheel 
the barrows full of clay from one spot to another. 


At first, I did not mind this much; but soon the . 
unaccustomed strain began to tell on my arms 
and back, and before evening fell I was ready to 
drop with fatigue. This barrow-work I found 
was detested almost more than any sort of labour, 
and various expedients are made use of by the 
prisoners to get out of it; sickness, feigned and 
induced, being the commonest. Indeed, almost 
every day some one or another of the prisoners 
desired to be brought before the medical officer 
with feigned illness. If they do not succeed in 
deceiving the doctor, they are sent out and 
punished. Inducing illness is also very common 
amongst a low class of prisoners—especially 
the London pickpockets. The most effectual 
method of insuring their admission to the infir- 
mary, they find to be by making sores on their 
legs. To do this, they scrape their shins with a bit 
of slate or broken bottle, and to the abrasion thus 
formed they apply a paste, which is composed of 
lime, soap, and soda, all which articles they can 
easily obtain. Asthe result of such malpractices, 
I have seen sores of a most serious nature, entail- 
ing confinement to bed for several months. Of 
course, if found out in these misdemeanours, they 
are punished; but they are very cunning, and 
always pretend that they are the result of accident. 
Often, too, they take advantage of a real accident, 
such as a brick or stone scraping the leg; and 
on this wound, which is seen to be accidental, they 
carry out their designs. 

During the first week of my work, I thought 
each day that I should be really sick, and have 
to give in. How I envied some of my fellow- 
prisoners, to whose hard hands and brawny arms 
the work that was almost killing me seemed like 
play! I thought then, and I think now, that it is 
not fair to put a gentleman to the same work as a 
labourer, their crimes being equal; for the crimes 
being equal, the punishment should be equal— 
and that cannot be the case where a man, who 
has perhaps never carried a heavier weight 
than a gun all his life, is put at the same 
labour as a man who is accustomed to it from 
boyhood. 

fy previous healthy life, and well-nourished 
and good constitution, however, stood the trial ; 
in a short time, as my muscles grew hard and 
accustomed to the work, I began to find it not so 
fatiguing ; and before twelve months had elapsed, 
Iwas as good a workman as any navvy. During 
all this time, I had not one report against me for 
idleness ; but an officer, who, Thou never liked 
me, reported me for having a penny in my posses- 
sion. I picked up this unfortunate penny whilst 
at work, and without caring for or thinking about 
it, I put it in my pocket. For this crime, I was 
only admonished ; but was told, a repetition of 
the offence would be followed by bread and water 
and close confinement. This little incident awoke 
to bitterness my half-resigned feelings. I felt what 
a mere automaton I was; never to move without 
being told ; speech and action no longer my own ; 
it was horrible. The eternal presence of a kee 
fretted me also beyond anything. If I had to pro- 
ceed from one part of the prison to the other, 
although surrounded by high walls, I could not 
stir a step without a warder close to me. 

I had been about twelve months in prison sin 
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I left Millbank, when a conspiracy broke out 
among a number of the prisoners. I believe it 
was a question about food. I know that some 
of the officers were assaulted, and one seriously 
injured. It was quelled, however, without diffi- 
culty ; and the ringleaders, seven in number, were 
sentenced to undergo corporal punishment in the 
presence of the rest of the prisoners. 

I had never seen corporal punishment adminis- 
tered, and I felt a sort of horror at being forced to 
witness it. I applied to the governor to be allowed 
to be absent, but he would not hear of -it. The 
punishment was to take place at ten o’clock in the 
morning—so, at half-past nine, we were mustered 
in a hollow square, in one of the large yards. As 
I stood there, looking at the preparations, I felt a 
cold shiver run through me. The bright steel tri- 
angle with its straps stood in the centre, and near 
it were two stalwart men, with their coats off, and 
the horrible cats in their hands. A dead silence 
reigned through the place. The warders, at regu- 
lar intervals, stood in front of the prisoners with 
their staves in their hands; and a party of the 
prison-guard stood near the triangle with bayonets 
fixed. At last, the silence was broken by the un- 
locking of a gate; the governor, medical officer, 
and chief warder entered the square; and, in a 
few minutes, the prisoner was marched in between 
two warders. On approaching the place of punish- 
ment, he was told to fralt. The governor then read 
aloud his offence and sentence, and desired him 
to strip. The unfortunate wretch looked very 
pale whilst taking off his upper garments, which 
alone were removed. A band of stiff canvas was 
then tied round his waist, and another round his 
neck ; his feet were stretched apart, and strapped 
to the base of the triangle ; and his hands, fastened 
together, were drawn above his head, and the 
punishment began. With deliberate stroke, applied 
with the whole force of a strong man’s arm, the 
knotted cords descended on the victim’s bare 
shoulders: each stroke was deliberately counted, 
the executer of the sentence smoothing and disen- 
tangling the cords each time ; and thus the unfor- 
tunate wretch received three dozen. His white 
skin was soon a mass of purple, blue, and red wales. 
But all through this dreadful punishment, he never 
uttered a cry, and when let free, walked away 
without shewing the slightest appearance of suffer- 
ing. We had to stand and watch the whole 
number going through this revolting punishment. 
Some took it bravely ; some screamed as if for 
very life; only one man fainted. Among the 
eee however, many fainted, whilst others 
cheered those who shewed courage and did not 
ery out. This was the first and, I am thankful to 
say, last exhibition of the sort at which I had 
to be present, as an order was issued shortly 
afterwards that corporal punishment was to be 
administered in private. Besides their flogging, 
four of the culprits on this occasion, were sentenced 
to close confinement on punishment diet for six 
months, and the others to wear a partycoloured 
dress and cross irons for the same period. 

Year after year passed on without any change— 
the same dreary monotony, the ever-conscious 
feeling of being watched. Even our holidays, of 
which there were three in the year, were no relaxa- 
tion. To be sure, we did not work, but we spent 
the weary hours in our lonely cells. During all 
this time, I never thought of escape. It never 
entered my mind, although there were several 


attempts made, and one or two successful ones. 
It is astonishing how old housebreakers often suc- 
ceed with the most insignificant means in making 
an escape. I know one instance where a thick 
iron bar was cut through with a saw made of a 
watch-spring. How the saw itself was made, I do 
not know; perhaps bought, for prisoners manage 
both to preserve money and to traffic with labourers 
outside. The escape of a prisoner was always 
a sort of break in the routine of our life, as, 
on such occurrences, all the prisoners were taken 
in from work, the warders being needed to scour 
the country in search of the runaway. On such a 
day as Sunday, our time was spent in our cells, 
except two hours’ exercise, which we took walking 
two and two in a ring in the yards. At first, | 
found this very irksome, as conversation being 
freely permitted, my companions commonly entered 
at once into their previous life as a topic of conver- 
sation. At first, they took it for granted that I 
had led, like themselves, a life of crime; but it 
was soon discovered that I was not one of them- 
selves, They tested me by speaking in a slang 
language that I did not understand. The result 
was that I did not become a companion to any of 
them, though occasionally some hardened criminal 
detailed for my benefit some of the adventures 
of his life. One man in particular, I recollect, 
told me that from twelve years old he had spent 
all his life, except six months, in prison ; he had 
yassed some years at Norfolk Island, where he said 
[ received at different times corporal punish- 
ment to the amount of one thousand lashes. He 
was now fifty-two years old. Another, quite a 
young mau, who was near his discharge, told me, 
in reply to my question as to what he intended to 
do for his future living, that he intended to steal. 
‘What were you,’ said I, ‘before you were sent 
here?’ ‘A thief,’ he replied, ‘all iny life, and a 
thief I intend to be: 1 could not work.’ This 
man, a few days afterwards, when in the dockyard 
at work, stole a lady’s watch who was passing by. 
She reported the theft immediately to the warders 
in charge. The party were marched into the prison, 
and were undergoing a rigorous search, when, 
seeing he could not avoid being found out, the 
thief swallowed the watch. He was detected, how- 
ever, and put on a fresh trial for robbery, and is 
now undergoing a new sentence. 

I had been about ten years in prison, when one 
day I caught cold from a severe wetting. At first, 
I tried to work it off, but it grew worse, and I had 
to apply to the doctor, who sent me into the infir- 
mary. Here I was well treated indeed ; but I felt 
the want of kind and friendly voices, which are so 
comforting in sickness. My affection proved to be 
inflammation of the lungs, and I did not leave the 
hospital for more than six weeks. I was then 
discharged to light labour, and shortly afterwards, 
taken into the prison as a cleaner. This was a 
great relief, as the work was not so monotonous 
or so laborious. The part of the prison to which 
I was attached was called the Separate Cells: these 
were rows of cells in which prisoners were con- 
fined for petty offences committed in prison, such 
as fighting, stealing food, being found in possession 
of tobacco, and such like. Whilst employed as 
cleaner, I had frequent opportunities of seeing 
visitors who, for curiosity or information, came to 
see the prison. On one occasion, I stood close 
to an old friend, across whose hospitable table 
1 had often chatted. He did not know me in 
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my convict uniform and shaven face, for the 
change in appearance is so great that one can 
searcely recognise one’s self. During the re- 
mainder of the day after that visit, I felt dread- 
fully low. I was now in the prime of a man’s 
life, and still a prisoner—a nothing—known by a 
number—the lowest of the low. If my former 
servant came as a warder to that prison, I should 
address him with ‘Sir, and he could order me 
about. As I thought on these things, I cursed 
my father as the cause of my ruin, and swore the 
deepest vengeance against the woman who led him 
on. When I lay on my narrow bed that night, I 
could not sleep ; I felt a sort of dreamy delirium 
creeping over me—lI thought I should grow mad. 
Five years more of this fearful life—and perhaps 
ten—the accident of a moment might lose me all 
my earned remission—a passionate exclamation, 
a false accusation, anything, and I might be 
put back. A misdemeanour is very easily made 
out against a prisoner—an ugly look, a quick 
reply, an impatient manner, even silence itself is 
construed into an offence; there is really no way 
of guarding against being reported. I was brought 
up one day before the governor for not informing 
the warder of the misconduct of another prisoner. 
In my defence, I said that I was a prisoner myself, 
and that I could not be answerable for any one 
else’s crimes. This was called insolence; and I 
was told that, were it not for my previous good- 
conduct, I should be punished on that account, and 
I was desired to give some other plea in justifica- 
tion of what was termed my connivance ; so, with 
shame, I pleaded fear of after-violence from the 
delinquent. This was accepted, though it was 
not likely that I, one of the strongest men in the 
prison—perhaps the strongest—should be in bodily 
fear of a miserable sneak, which was the character 
of the prisoner I should have informed against. 
The crime he committed was stealing bread, 
which he effected thus. Every day, at dinner- 
hour, before the bell rings, it was part of my duty 
to bring round a loaf of bread oa a tin of water, 
and leave them outside the cell-door of each 
prisoner in separate confinement. The officer 
coming round shortly afterwards, opened the doors, 
and handed each mess in. The prisoner in ques- 
tion, on several occasions, had stolen bread thus 
placed. He used, when his cell was opened by an 
oflicer—which he always managed, by some excuse 


or other, to have done before the loaves were | 


deposited outside—to insert a loop made of the 
thong of his shoe into the hole of the lock, just as 
the officer shut the door: these doors shut with a 


spring-lock, and could be double-locked, in fact, | 


always were, as a rule, but not generally before the 
serving-in of the meals. The loop thus inserted 
caught on the bolt, which could thus be pressed 
back. Waiting until the officer’s back was turned, 
this thief would open his door, rush out in the 
landing, and seize three or four loaves, always 
leaving untouched those next his cell ; then retreat- 
ing, and shutting his cell-door, he ate them as fast 
as possible. This trick went on continually, until 
the unlucky day that I saw him steal no less than 
six loaves ; unfortunately, a warder saw him also, 
and reported me as an accomplice, because I did 
not give information. 

I had been about three years at indoor work as 
cleaner, when I caught a severe cold, with some 


health, the doctor recommended me to be sent to 
work on Southsea Common. I was not sorry for 
the change ; but, at the same time, it was like open- 
ing an old sore, for on this very common I had 
often rode and walked, one amongst the crowd of 
sea-side visitors. I had often watched, from windows 
in Clarence Terrace, the convicts at work, and ex- 
pressed my want of pity for those outcasts of society. 
I recollected, now that I was there myself, how I 
had, one evening, compared them with the paupers, 
and said they were much better off. How little 
I knew of the matter! How gladly would I now 
have exchanged my prison-clothes for the dirtiest 
rags a pauper ever lay down in, and given my 
regulation-dinner for the dry crust—yes, or the 
starvation of poverty. Oh, you who think as I 
did, I can assure you that you are much mistaken— 
no food, no clothing, no bodily comforts, can make 
up for freedom. And do not fancy that the prisoner 
is supplied with luxury: every ounce of food that 
he eats, every inch of clothing that he wears, the 
very temperature that his cell is warmed to, the 
amount of work that he does, are all calculated to 
a nicety, so that he may endure as much as possible 
for the longest possible time, on the minimum of 
creature necessaries. Doctors, skilled in such 
matters, consult and experimentalise ; and experi- 
ence has taught them on how little a man can live 
in good health, and perform a full amount of 
labour—that amount, and no more, they gave us. 

I had been at work on the common for about 
twelve months, when one day I was informed that 
I was to be made ‘a special :’ that meant, that I 
had special privileges, of which the greatest was, 
that I could work without an attendant warder. I 
could go by myself from one part of the prison to 
the other, and even be outside the walls, about the 
officers’ quarters, unattended. These privileges are 
only granted to those who have borne a good char- 
acter, and who are also near the end of the term of 
imprisonment. As a breach of trust would entail 
undergoing the entire sentence, no ‘special’ would 
attempt to escape. Whilst at my work about the 
yards, I used often to see Roupell, who had been in 
this prison about eighteen months, but whom I 
had never seen before ; besides him, there were 
also at the time several of superior birth in prison, 
but I did not know their names. 

At last, the day came on which I was to be dis- 
charged. I cannot say that I felt happy. I could 
understand the glorious feeling of freedom which 
| would pervade a captive of war; but I was a felon, 

the mark of the prison eternally on me--a ticket- 

| of-leave man, obliged to shew myself at a police 
station every month. I knew my friends would 
}not know me. A lonely man, I was to go out into 
'a cold world, after having been the companion of 
| thieves and vagabonds. One thought alone sup- 
| ported me—I would break my ticket-of-leave, and 
| emigrate to the end of the world. I thought of 
this as I was being fitted with a new suit of private 
clothes, the rule of the prison being, that a dis- 
charged prisoner is to be provided with garments 
suitable to the position in life that he held 
previous to his imprisonment. 

I have little more to add. I write these lines in 
a far-off land, deep in a magnificent primeval 
forest. My companions are a negro and two 
mastiffs ; my means of support, my gun. I am 
free, in the freest sense of the word. I never 


attendant fever, which laid me up for three weeks, | visited the police-office, and I daresay the author- 
and left me a good deal debilitated. To recruit my | ities are quite satisfied that I am no more.—Reader, 
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farewell! when you would be led into temptation, 
remember my story; and, above all, never lead 
others into temptation, lest you be answerable for 
their wretchedness as well as your own. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
CHAPTER XXV.—VALENTINE AND ORSON. 


Tue ugly look upon Bentinck Woodford’s face did 
not wear off when Valentine informed him who he 
was; but his sullen and vindictive tone was ex- 
changed for a sheepish one, as he rose slowly from 
the ground, and said: ‘I suppose you'll tell the 
governor all this, and make a row about that little 
eut in your forehead ?’ 

‘Not unless you make a grievance about your 
two black eyes,’ answered the tutor quietly. ‘I 
am sorry, now that I know who you are, that I 
punished you so severely, though the provocation, 
you must allow, was extreme.’ 

There was genuine regret in Valentine Blake’s 
words, and in his face something of true tender- 
ness, as he held out his hand to the young fellow. 
There are some men who will never believe that 
pigs have no taste for pearls; who use sharpness 
with vile natures only at the last extremity, and 
are prompt to make their peace-offering even for 
that just severity ; whom nothing cures of their 
misplaced faith and clemency to their lives’ end. 

Bentinck Woodford thrust both his hands into 
his pockets, and occupied himself with kicking a 
hole in the ground with his heel. 

‘Very well,’ said Valentine coolly, ‘if we are not 
to be friends, it is for the best, perhaps, that we 
have settled the question of “Who shall be 
master ?”—I suppose I cannot mistake my way to 
the Hall, if I go straight on?’ 

‘You mustn’t go straight on,’ replied the young 
man spitefully ; ‘you must go all round that wood 
yonder, The path through it is strictly private, 
and only to be used by the governor’s permission.’ 

‘Have you a right to use it yourself?’ asked 
Valentine, without shewing the least sign of 
irritation. 

‘ Of course I have ; ain’t I his son and heir!’ 

‘Very well, Bentinck ; in that case, you will go 
home that way, and I shall go with you.’ 

‘But I’m not going home,’ remonstrated the 
young man sullenly. 

‘You are, at all events, going to accompany me 
through that wood, and until we reach some public 
road. Do not let us fall out again, my young 
friend ; come’ 

And so the two ill-assorted companions wound 

ther through the copse’s tender green to the 
Title gate that cpened upon the bridge that spanned 
the lake. 

‘You can’t miss the road now,’ observed the 
{ems man sulkily ; ‘but I shall stay here a little. 

f we went home together—and you with ihat 
cut in oe forehead—the governor would be sure 
to say [ did it. The way you got it, you know, 
was climbing up the Screes, 

Valentine nodded carelessly, and slowly took the 
way thus pointed out to him, stopping to lean 


upon the bridge, and gazing, like a true campaigner, 
with eager scrutiny on the surrounding hills. The 
freshness of the stream induced him to descend the 
rugged bank and lave his face and hands in the 
running water ; while engaged in this operation, a 
shrill sharp voice exclaimed from the bridge above: 
‘What are you doing there, sir? Are you aware 
that you are infringing upon the rights of private 
property?’ The speaker was a little withered old 
man, with glittering eyes, that surveyed Valentine’s 
dusty garments with no great favour. ‘This is not 
a high-road to anywhere, sir,’ added he sharply: 
‘the way to Keswick lies over yonder,’ 

‘I am not a tramp, sir, returned Valentine 
smiling gravely: ‘but I left the car in Blenner- 
dale, to make my way over the hills: and coming 
up the Screes, I met, as you see, with an un- 
pleasant accident.’ 

‘ And serve _ right too!’ answered the old 
—- gruffly. ‘The idea of climbing up the 

crees !—And where on earth do you expect to 
meet your—your hired vehicle?’ 

‘At Dewbank Hall, sir.’ 

‘Why, bless my soul, then you are Mr Blake! 
—You have not such a dreadful accent as most of 
your countrymen, or else I might have known you 
were the person I was expecting: nobody but an 
Irishman would begin his domestic duties with a 
broken head.—Sir, [ am Mr Ernest Woodford.’ 

At these words, Valentine sprang up the bank, 
and received his employer’s middle-finger tip in 
token of welcome. 

‘I have already seen your son, sir, who pointed 
out for me the road,’ 

‘Umph!’ — Mr Woodford suspiciously. ‘I 
am. surprised he was so civil. You — no eas 
task before you, Mr Blake. A greater lout 
never knew than that lad of mine,’ 

‘He is a very handsome young fellow,’ observed 
Valentine. 

‘Handsome is as handsome does, sir. I tell you 
he’s a lout, and I suppose I ought to know,’ returned 
the old gentleman snappishly. ‘ You will have to 
keep your eye on him, morning, noon, and night. 
Don’t spare him, sir, because he is my son. Pay no 
respect to the fact, that all that you see, from where 
we are now standing, will one day be his own: treat 
him as though the great Blennerdale wadhole—of 
which you have doubtless heard—had never been 
discovered.—Did you see the last report in the 
Commercial Times about the Blennerdale wad, sir ? 
I will shew it you after dinner. The preference is 
absolutely given to it over Keswick Lead.’ 

‘Mr Bentinck will meet with no indulgence at 
my hands because of his expectations, sir,’ replied 
Valentine. ‘The heir, you know, so long as he is 
a child, differeth in nothing from a servant.’ 

‘ Ay, that’s all very well ; but it does not apply to 


the heir of such an estate as this ; and besides, Ben . 


is not a child.—Mr Blake, sir’—here the old man’s 
voice changed to pleading tones—‘I must have no 
secrets from you. Your references are so unimpeach- 
able—and from persons of such good position—that I 
am sure I may confide in your honour ; and besides,’ 
added he naively, ‘you cannot but find it out for 

ourself before you’ve been a week in the house. 

y son is a man in everything in which it behoves 
him to be a child, and a baby only in those things 
in which he should have ‘arrived at years of dis- 
cretion. His extravagance is unbounded : his love 
for low company, his passion for physical violence, 
are something you can scarcely imagine. Who the 
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devil he gets it from, is a marvel to me. Mrs Wood- 
ford, sir, is a most inoffensive person, and the first- 
cousin, once removed, of the present head of the 
Ballygaboolies. Upon the other hand, he exhibits 
no trace of the commercial sagacity that has enabled 
me to double the fortune left to me by my late 
father. Sir, you will have to teach him compound 
long division.’ 

The two, who had been hitherto walking on the 
high-road, now turned into the secluded carriage- 
drive that led towards the Hall. 

‘Look here!’ continued the old man with angry 
vehemence, os to a beech-tree by the wayside : 
‘he was picked up, only last night, under yonder 
tree. He could not reel home from the Wrestler’s 
Arms. A few feet short of it, he would have fallen 
on the turnpike-road, and perhaps been run over 
by the carrier’s cart before morning. Think of 
a life so invaluable as his being placed in such peril 
through vicious imprudence! I doubt whether any 
human being, since this world was made, has been 
so vexed and worried with an only son as I have 
been. Any other man would cut off such a scape- 

e with a shilling, without the least hesitation ; 
ut, sir, I can’t do it, so much of the property being 
strictly entailed. If anything was to happen to 
Ben, sir, nearly half the Woodford estate goes to 
another branch of the family ; to persons most dis- 
tasteful to me, and utterly unworthy of it. I make 
no apology for saying this; it is necessary, Mr 
Blake, that you should be aware of the tremendous 
nature of your responsibilities. Here is a boy, 
connected upon one side with the best blood in 
Great Britain—what is called blue blood, I believe, 
by those who are curious in such matters—and on 
the other, with a representative man, if I may say 
so, of that class which has raised England to its 
present elevation among nations ; and yet, what is 
the lad himself? a brawler, a sot, a—— But hush! 
yonder is his mother. She feels all these things 
perhaps even more deeply than I do ; but her aris- 
tocratic training causes her to repress all external 
signs of irritation. A Ballygabooly would no more 
confess to her mental tortures, than would a North 
American Indian at the stake.’ 

The subject of this daring metaphor was walking 
slowly before them towards the Hall, supported by 
the arm of a younger lady. When the two gentle- 
men overtook them, Mrs Woodford did not even 
turn her head, nor would she have stopped at all 
had it not been for her companion. ‘Here is 
Uncle Ernest, aunt ’—— 


tutor, added Mr Woodford, ss very loud. 

‘Ah! .indeed,’ returned the old lady, bowing 
stiffly, and regarding the stranger with lack-lustre 
eyes. Her face would have been very sad but for 
its stolidity ; it wore a look of chronic suffering, so 
natural to the features, that it somehow ceased to 
be painful. It was as though mortification of the 
feelings had taken place, and the soul could be 
wrung no more——‘ You will find the country very 
healthy, sir’ 

‘He don’t want health, ma’am, to look at him,’ 
observed Mr Woodford, in what Mr Murphy would 
have called ‘his early manner, ‘and most coun- 
tries have agreed with him, I fancy.—My niece, sir, 
Miss Evelyn Sefton—or Miss Evelyn, as everybody 
calls her.’ 

Valentine Blake bowed low, so low that he 
scarcely met her gaze, and remained silent. Evelyn’s 
face was quiet almost to sadness, but of a very 
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words, 


‘And Mr Valentine Blake, Bentinck’s future |- 


different type of expression from that of her aunt. 
It was not the rae 2 that supersedes pain, but 
the pensive seriousness that sets in at last upon the 
brig test natures, when their lot is cast among the 

icted. With such persons, False Modesty has 
no place. Her calm, sweet voice addressed the 
stranger without a touch of ceremonious coldness. 
‘My uncle tells me you have seen many lands, sir ; 
I hope you will be compelled to confess that you 
have come home at last to behold the most beauti- 
ful of all. We are very zealous for Sandalthwaite 
and Lakeland.’ 

In the recesses of his beard, the stranger was 
heard to murmur that the district seemed indeed 
most lovely. 

Evelyn noticed his embarrassment, and pitied 
the poor fellow for his shyness. ‘You have lived 
in South America, I understand ?’ 

‘Many, many years, Miss Sefton ; it is a glorious 
land ; but, after all, there is no place like home’ 

‘ That’s Ireland, you will observe, Evy,’ said Mr 
Woodford with a harsh laugh.—‘ Upon my life, Mr 
Blake, the presence of the ladies seems to bring out 
your accent, as the warmth brings out our adders in 
these parts.’ 

Miss Sefton was either so taken up with her own 
reflections that she did not hear her uncle’s rude 
remark, or, if she did, she chose to ignore it. 
‘Have you ever been to Rio Janeiro, Mr Blake ?’ 
asked she. 

‘My life has been passed in the more southern 
coasts, Miss Sefton—in Monte Video mostly, and 
the Rio Grande ; but I have seen Rio Janeiro from 
the sea.’ 

They had approached very near the Hall by this 
time, slowly as the party moved, in consideration 
for Mrs Woodford, and the sun had lost its short- 
lived April power, yet, at Valentine Blake’s last 

ae hastily pulled down her veil; nor 
did she speak again, but as soon as they got within 
doors, left her uncle to entertain his newly arrived 
guest alone, until the dinner-hour. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MR WOODFORD GIVES A 
BIT OF ADVICE. 


‘Why is that boy not here ?’ inquired Mr Ernest 
Woodford angrily as the four sat down together. 
‘This is the third time he has absented himself 
from table in the course of the present week. I 
won't have it, Clementina—I tell you I won’t have 
it. 

‘I do not know why Bentinck is not here, 
replied Mrs Woodford in slow, preoccupied tones. 

‘You never do, madam,’ answered the master of 
the house. ‘I might as well apply for domestic 
information to your poll-parrot. I daresay the 
people at the Wrestler’s Arms could tell me where 
your son is, although it is quite possible that by 
this time he may not be in a condition to be aware 
of it himself.—My dear Evy, it’s not a bit of 
looking so sagaciously at me, for I have kept 
nothing from Mr Blake, and he fully understan 
the sort of young gentleman with whom he has to 
deal.—Oh, here you are, are you, sir? A pretty 
time to present yourself at table! However, I am 
happy to say the soup is cold.—Bring the fish, John, 
We do not wait for Mr Bentinck.’ 

The young gentleman, thus welcomed, took the 
vacant place that awaited him upon.his mother’s 
left without uttering a word. 

‘Who gave you those two black eyes, sir?’ 
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inquired his father presently. ‘You have been in 
another brawl, I suppose, since yesterday.’ 

‘A branch of a sapling flew up and struck me 
over the nose, father, as | was making my way 
through the copse.’ 

‘A lie with a circumstance,’ answered Mr Wood- 
ford contemptuously.—‘ Have you been over to the 
works, as I told you to do?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Miles Ripson thinks that they are just 
coming upon another vein.’ 

‘Miles Ripson is a fool,’ returned Mr Woodford 
decisively —* What does George Adams think about 
it?’ 

‘He thinks the same.’ 

‘Very good. If he should turn out to be right, I 
shall shut up the wadhole for six months ; there 
shall be no glut of Blennerdale lead in the market. 
—That’s the great advantage of having a good 
balance at one’s banker’s, Mr Blake—a thing I 
daresay you are not much accustomed to—we 
can hold on as long as we like; then, sooner or 
later, we come to dictate our own terms. You 
learned gentlemen talk of Knowledge being Power, 
because you are bound to ery up the article you 
happen to have in stock: but, after all, there is 
nothing like wealth.’ 

‘That is true, Mr Woodford, replied the tutor 
gravely: ‘there is nothing like it. Nothing so 
useful, and yet so dangerous ; so powerful, and yet 
so likely to be misdirected. I am sure you did not 
mean your son to understand that because he is to 
be rich there is no occasion for him to acquire 
Knowledge.’ 

‘No, of course not,’ stammered Mr Woodford. 
‘He can’t be such an idiot as to imagine that, when 
I’ve just gone to the expense’ 

‘Uncle Ernest, your wine-glass is in a very 
dangerous position,’ observed Evelyn earnestly. 

Valentine shot a momentary glance of gratitude 
towards her for the timely interruption, and saw 
that her face was crimsoned with the apprehension 
of what her uncle might have been heat to say. 
It was evident that Mr Woodford perceived and 
accepted the rebuke which her tone conveyed, for 
he did not continue his reference to Mr Blake’s 
stipend. 

‘At the same time,’ observed he cynically, ‘it 
must not be forgotten that those who depreciate 
Wealth are, without exception, the people who 
don’t possess it—persons whom Providence has 
placed out of the influence of that particular 
temptation—eh ?’ 

" te is not to be expected, to use your own argu- 
ment,’ returned the tutor smiling, ‘that folks should 
underrate the article they themselves have in stock: 
but I have known persons—or at least a person— 
who might have been very rich, without the 
sacrifice of a scruple of conscience, and yet refused 
to be so,’ 

‘Pooh, pooh; I don’t believe it, answered Mr 
Woodford bluntly. 

‘I cannot prevent your incredulity, sir; but the 
act remains the same,’ observed the tutor very 
gravely. ‘The man I speak of has, to my own 
personal knowledge, refused a free gift from a 
whole nation of a sum which even an English 
millionaire would deem considerable, 

‘ May I ask, sir, supposing the money was not in 
paper, and that he could have got clear off with it,’ 
inquired Mr Woodford sneeringly, ‘whether this 
magnanimous friend of yours was also an Irish- 
man }” 
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‘No, sir, replied Valentine, with imperturbable 
good temper: ‘ he was an Italian’ 

‘Is this generous and noble person still alive ?’ 
asked Evelyn with interest. 

‘Yes, Miss Sefton. Giuseppe, I thank Heaven, 
for the world’s sake, is still ee’ 

‘And not in jail? Come now, confess,’ observed 
Mr Woodford cunningly. ‘I have always observed 
that people who live for the human race, and not 
for themselves, do somehow invariably contrive to 
get into jail.’ 

Weer has been in prison more than once,’ 
answered Valentine calmly. 

‘Did I not say so!’ exclaimed Mr Woodford, 
bringing his fist down on the table with a scornful 
laugh. ‘Why, I know the fellow as though I had 
seen him with my own eyes.—Now, you take my 
advice, Mr Blake—the advice of a man whose 
opinion is worth having—and don’t you have any- 
thing more to do with this Quixotic individual, for, 
sooner or later, he’ll come to the gallows,’ 

‘He has been at the gallows’ foot before 
now, sir,’ answered the tutor, without moving a 
muscle. 

‘Well, that’s candid, at all events !’ returned his 
astonished host. ‘There’s a proverb in England, 
Mr Blake, which perhaps you may have forgotten, 
that a man is known by the companions he has 
kept ; and really this Giuseppe’ 

‘I am to blame, sir, interrupted the tutor 
frankly. ‘To be known as the friend of him I 
speak of, is the highest title to which an honest 
man need aspire; but I should have told you 
what sort of prison he was confined in, and with 
what sort of gallows he was threatened. So far 
from committing a crime, Giuseppe is incapable of 
conceiving one; nay, he can hardly credit such a 
conception in another. It was his tender confi- 
dence which betrayed him into the hand of his 
political enemies, and it was they who threw him 
into duresse, and would only have brought him 
out to die, if they had had their will.’ 

‘Ah, I see ; he was one of your thorough-paced 
revolutionists.—Now, my dear sir, if there is one 
thing I pride myself upon in this world, it is on 
being an Englishman ; and I’ll tell you, if you 
like, what we English think of the class of people 
to which this acquaintance of yours belongs.’ 

‘I am sure, sir, replied Valentine, looking stead- 
fastly into the face of his host, and speaking with 
great distinctness, ‘that in whatever you said upon 
that subject, you would be particular to remember 
that you were speaking of an absent man in the 
presence of his attached and loving friend: but 
since it is a matter about which we are not likel 
to agree, perhaps it would be better not to broac 
it. As the ladies, however, seem interested in my 
hero, I daresay you will permit me to shew them 
his portrait: he gave it to me, when I parted from 
him last year, with his own hands.’ 

It was certainly curious to hear this great hearded 
man talking of his friend with the tender reverence 
of a lover for his mistress, and to see him handle 
the locket, which he took from around his neck, 
with the respect which a papist might shew for 
the image of his patron saint; but Mr Ernest 
Woodford was utterly confounded by such pro- 
ceedings, and sat with his mouth open, and a 
morsel of food getting cold upon his fork, like some 
mechanical contrivance whose concerted movement 
has suddenly stopped working. 

‘It is a fine face, is it not, Miss Sefton?’ said 
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the tutor, placing the locket in his neighbour's 
hand. 

‘It is indeed,’ returned she. ‘ What a victory 
do the mild eyes obtain over the rugged features !’ 

‘That is just so, assented Valentine with eager- 
ness. ‘There is a certain benign authority in 
their strength which seems to me to approach nigh 
to divinity itself’ 

Clementina languidly surveyed the portrait, and 
pronounced it to be wanting in style. Mr Ben- 
tinck grunted ‘Humph!’ and pushed it rudely back 
to Valentine. Mr \ oodford, whose wheels were 
again revolving, pursued his meal with resolute 
indifference, as though no object of greater interest 
than Mansfield pudding were on the table. 

Valentine began to 
enthusiasm had been at least ill-timed. Why had 
he not remembered Mr Murphy’s advice, and kept 
his opinions to himself, instead of bringing them 
under the notice of these vapid people, and conse- 
quently into ridicule? It was true that Miss 
Sefton had understood, and possibly sympathised 
with what he had said ; but [ felt that that cir- 
cumstance placed him rather in a worse position 
with respect to the others. Mr Woodford, at least, 
was scowling from under his shaggy brows, and 
Bentinck wore a malicious grin. ‘The rest of the 
dinner was passed in almost total silence. When 
the ladies rose to leave the table, he felt that the 

resence of a third person, even if it were his 
outish pupil, would have been a great relief, but 
the young gentleman slipped out, unrebuked, 
almost immediately afterwards, and left him to a 
téte-a-téte with Mr Woodford. 

‘No wine?’ ejaculated that gentleman irritably. 
‘Why, you are as bad as Warton. No sooner have 
the women turned their backs than he cries out for 
his whisky,’ 

‘I take no spirits either, sir, thank you,’ returned 
Valentine smiling. 

‘Oh, you keep your wits clear, do you, Mr Blake? 
Well, I confess I like a man who takes his liquor ; 
who meets one, as one may say, upon equal terms’ 

‘Nay, rather than be supposed to take any 
advantage, I will drink some claret, replied the 
tutor good-naturedly.—‘ You were promising to 
shew me some specimens of your Blennerdale lead, 
sir, after dinner. 

‘ Was I?’ returned the host suspiciously. ‘Well, 
here are two lumps upon the mantel-piece, each 
worth their weight in silver. You have no such 
rich mines in South America, I fancy?’ 

‘But there are diamond mines, you know, sir ; 
although I cannot say I ever chanced to see one, 

‘Ay, I am astonished at that, observed the 
other sneeringly : ‘you travellers generally do see 
everything, although you so very rarely ee 
a specimen of the wonder. I daresay you have a 
shrewd notion, now, in your own mind, Mr Blake, 
that my wadhole here in Blennerdale is better 
worth having than most of the Golcondas in the 
part of the world from whence you come ?’ 

‘Well, really, sir, I am no judge,’ replied 
Valentine coolly. ‘But from what you tell me 
about the value of the lead—and supposing that 
there is plenty of it in your mine—it must, of 
course, be a source of great wealth.’ 

‘Yes, said Mr Woodford, with half-shut eyes, 
and his head upon one side, like Reynard the fox; 
‘and I daresay you think that everybody con- 
——e with me must consequently be ol off— 


perceive, too late, that his | 


‘I have never thought about it, Mr Woodford. 
You told me yourself, however, that your son would 
inherit a great property.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Blake, so I did; but it might have also 
struck you, that where there was so much money 
going, there would be plenty to spare for every- 
body ; that my niece, Evelyn Sefton, for instance, 
would be likely to have a pretty penny some day.’ 

‘Such an idea never entered into my thoughts, 
sir, observed the tutor quietly; ‘but since you 
mention it, I should suppose Miss Sefton was a 
young lady of some expectations.’ 

‘Well, now, Mr Blake, since you are going to be 
an inmate of this house, it is as well that you 
should understand this matter clearly. My niece 
has only a few hundred pounds of her own; not 
sufficient to tempt any young fellow to saddle him- 
self with a wife, I do assure you. You’ll excuse 
my speaking so bluntly—you can’t help yourself, I 
know—but you’re an Irishman.’ 

Here Valentine Blake, rather to his host’s em- 
barrassment, burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘Oh, of course you’ve got good spirits,’ continued 
Mr Woodford disdainfully. ‘Your countrymen 
are never without them. Many of them—mind, I 
only say many of them; there may be exceptions, 
of course—many of them prosecute their stratagems 
under cover of this very good-fellowship : they are 
so candid, confound them! that nobody gives them 
credit for cunning. I speak feelingly, because there 
was just such a fellow once in this very house, 
sitting as it might be in your very place, and 
laughing in my face just as you did a minute ago, 
and yet, sir, that man was nothing less than a 
crafty fortune-hunter. He stole my sister awa 
from under my roof. It is true that she didn’t 
require much stealing—a very gentle pressure 
suffices when a young lady is eight-and-thirty— 
but he was a rascal all the same. Now, that gentle- 
| man made a great mistake in what he did, and has 
| derived much less pecuniary advantage, thanks to 

Bentinck’s arrival, than he expected; but Mr 

Claude Murphy’s bargain would be a good one in 
| comparison with that which the man would make 
_who married my niece Evelyn without my consent. 
| She has no fortune of her own, sir, whatever, and 
|is entirely dependent upon my Will—when I 
| choose to make one—for whatever she will possess 
| in future—Do I make myself intelligible to you, 
| Mr Blake ?” 

‘You are very frank, sir, observed the tutor 
uietly. ‘Nobody can accuse you of false delicacy, 
am sure.’ 
| ‘I hope not, sir. Why should a man in my 
— be delicate, I should like to know? and, 

esides, ain’t I speaking to you for your own good?’ 
| *Very true, Mtr Woodford, rejoined the tutor 
‘thoughtfully. ‘But however well-meant your 
| warning may be, it is, I assure you, wholly un- 
| necessary ; for, not to make your niece any longer 
the subject of our conversation—which, | feel, so 
far as I am concerned, would be to commit an 
impertinence—I beg to assure you that my humble 
affections are already engaged.’ 

It was strange that only a few days before, 
Valentine Blake had had occasion to make the 
same avowal to Mrs Murphy ; and perhaps stranger 
still, that the tone in which he made it should have 
convinced, as it did in each case, notwithstanding 
their natural scepticism, the persons to whom it 
was addressed. 

‘I am deuced glad to hear you say so, Mr Blake,’ 
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returned his host with genuine pleasure.—‘ Come, 
pass the claret. Here’s to your friend Giuseppe, 
and—although I don’t think it probable—may he 
die with his shoes off!’ 


THE POETRY OF CULTURE. 


Tue enemies of Culture will rejoice that its pro- 
phet, Mr Matthew Arnold, has written a book; 
not his first, indeed, by any means, but the first 
that he has published since he took up his parable 

inst the Philistines. While he was advocating 
his intellectual system, it was difficult to get a cut 
at him, so agile was he at tongue-fence, so impalp- 
able to grapple with ; but now that we see what. 
comes of it all—now we have the Book of the 
Prophet before us—the vulgarest critic, that uses 
a spit for lance, can pin him to the wall. 

A race of would-be publicists have, it seems of late, 
been growing up amongst us, whose peculiarity is 
not only to know everything better than everybody 
else, but to express it in a most superior manner. 
When they condescend (which is not always, for they 
love to air their learning) to use the English lan- 
guage, they are not so good at ideas as in the subtle 
and ingenious expression of commonplaces. To dis- 
cover what they mean, gives a shock of pleasure to 
certain members of ol society—and it is in this 
that what popularity they possess chiefly lies. They 
are, above all things, scholars and gentlemen; and 
the sort of people who influence the opinions of 
the world by writing, are the particular objects of 
their scorn. Dickens, Collins, Reade, Kingsley, 
and Trollope they take up delicately between 
finger and thumb, and express their wonder at the 
admiration excited by such feeble insects; they 
have a certain attraction, they suppose, for some 
readers—bagmen and others who are unacquainted 
with Plato: but that it should be so is very curious. 
If they allow of such as have not enjoyed the 
advantages of a university education, ‘ that they, 
too, are God’s creatures,’ it is as much as they do. 

Mr Tennyson, with the foresight of the true 
bard, described these gentry nearly forty years ago. 
* All creation cannot pierce beyond the bottom of 
their eyes..... They stand aloof from other men 
in impotence of fancied power’ To speak more 
plainly, they are, for the most part, folks with ‘a guid 
conceit o’ themselves,’ but educated greatly beyond 
their wits ; and as though sensible (in spite of their 
ludicrous self-esteem) of the true state of the case, 
they endeavour to exalt the means above the end, 
the system above the thought which it is its object 
to evolve, the gold above the altar which sanctifies 
it, and in whose honour it is piled. They are espe- 
cially severe upon female writers—who, of course, 
cannot have gone through a university training— 

et their own weaknesses are singularly feminine. 
They are wordy and unprecise; they are fasti- 
dious ; they are vain ; and they hang together in 
cliques. Scarce one of them dare strip and venture 
alone into the ocean of public life: they have 
private swimming-baths—small political organs—of 
their own, and they take hold of hands, like ‘girls, 
and dip together. They are pleased with their 
denial accomplishments, exactly as a young 
woman is pleased with having a good French 
accent: if it is not the true touchstone of gentility, 
it is not everybody, at all events, who has got it. 

The very best that can be said of these a 
of Culture is, that they are graceful pedants ; politi- 
cal Italian greyhounds, who may be admired and 


= 


petted, but will never be of any use either for sport 
or safeguard. They raise a feeble clatter among 
themselves against some great public man occasion- 
ally, but they have no more chance of doing him 
serious hurt than a pack of lapdogs would have of 
— down ‘a stag of ten’ There is not per- 

aps one man of real mark or genius among them, 
with the exception of the gentleman whose new 
volume of poems now lies before us.* 

All readers of modern English poetry are 
acquainted with The Strayed Reveller, one of the 
most harmonious and elegant of Mr Matthew 
Arnold’s early poems, although not his best; 
doubtless, he thought otherwise, or he would not 
have called the volume which contained it after its 
name ; but he had not entirely devoted himself to 
Culture at that epoch. He did not solely select 
for the trellis-work of his fancy ancient and 
abstruse subjects, 

Thoroughly worn out, 
The souls of them fumed forth, the hearts of them 
torn out; 

he was always comprehensible, and not seldom 
(witness the Forsaken Merman) tender and touch- 
ing. But he had even then (we believe) written 
Empedocles on Etna—a dull quasi-philosophic 
poem—that he confesses only fifty people could be 
got to buy (he does not venture to say read), and 
which he now reprints, because, forsooth, ‘it had 
the honour and the good-fortune to interest Mr 
Robert Browning.’ Now, Mr Browning, although 
far too great a man and original a poet to belong 
to the coterie who magnify Culture, is sufficiently 
unintelligible, too, after his own fashion; and 
ludicrous, indeed, is the notion of Mr Arnold’s 
importing a new feature of Obscurity, besides the 
‘cultured’ pieces, under the patronage of the 
author of Sordello. To borrow a candle, is not un- 
usual, but to borrow a bushel to hide your candle— 
that does seem very remarkable. There is some- 
thing vastly provoking in seeing a man with a 
genuine talent, such as Mr Arnold possesses, wra’ 
ping it up with such infinite pains, in this highly 
decorated napkin of Culture, so that no man s 
be one idea the better for it. 

After Empedocles on Etna (his second appear- 
ance), we are presented, in the present volume, with 
Thyrsis. Friends at a distance (from the circulat- 
ing libraries, and who have not chanced to pur- 
chase this work) will certainly need to be informed 
that Thyrsis is no other than the late Arthur Hugh 
Clough, whom most readers are pleasurably ac- 

uainted with, but only by his own name. Does 

fr Arnold think that the beauty of Lycidas con- 
sists in its having a classical title, and representing 
a Fellow of Christ’s College as a shepherd, that he 
plays these antics? In his extreme desire to be 
caviare to the multitude, he almost divests his 
poem of all human interest. Almost ; but, being a 
real poet at heart, not quite. Nothing can be more 
charming than his description of the scenes which 
he and his dead friend beheld in company ; of the 
folks they saw ; and of the moral change in him, 
the narrator, since they parted. 


Where is the girl, who, by the boatman’s door, 
Above the locks, above the boating throng, 
Unmoored our skiff, when, through the Wytham 


U3, 
Red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet among, 
And darting swallows, and light water-gnats, 
We tracked the shy Thames shore? 


* New Poems. By Matthew Arnold. Macmillan, 1867. 
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Where are the mowers, who, as the tiny swell 
Of our boat passing heaved the river-grass, 
Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass?— 

They all are gone, and thou art gone as well. 


Yes, thou art gone! and round me, too, the night 
In ever-nearing circle weaves her shade. 
I see her veil draw soft across the day, 
I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 
The cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent 
with gray ; 
I feel her finger light 
Laid pausefully upon life’s headlong train ; 
The foot less prompt to meet the morning dew, 
The heart less bounding at emotion new, 
And hope, once crushed, less quick to spring again. 


Again, in A Southern Night, we have much 
really pathetic feeling naturally expressed, where 
he speaks of his poor brother, William Delafield 
Arnold (a noble and generous spirit), laid, all too 
early, by the Mediterranean shore. Then, next to 
these touching verses, we get—what do you think, 
O reader, who love your om rg and are 
thankful for the lesser lights of English poetry, and 
wish them more, and hope to hail a new one in 
Mr Matthew Arnold ?—what do you think? Why, 
Fragment of Chorus of a Dejaneira. I could say 
something rather rude about this; for it is a 
curious tendency of the exhibition of excessive 
Culture to make vulgar persons still more vulgar ; 
the latter begin to roar out for a brick-bat, when they 
hear the former so languidly ask for a shallot: but 
I refrain. With equal forbearance, I cast no gibe 
against the Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocoén, against 
Bacchanalia, or the New Age, against Obermann once 
More(!) The Utterly Unintelligible should be a 
sacred thing. Still, if such poems as these are all 
that comes of Culture and Caviare, give me beer 
and skittles ! 

We have done with censure now, and are glad 
to have done with it, in Mr Arnold’s case, for, as 
we have said, the heart of a true poet pulses 
beneath these gauds and gewgaws. Let us hear 
what he has to say upon a subject that, sooner or 
later, must concern us all, 


GROWING OLD. 


What is it to grow old? 

Is it to lose the glory of the form, 
The lustre of the eye? 

Is it for beauty to forego her wreath? 
Yes, but not this alone. 


Is it to feel our strength— 

Not our bloom only, but our strength—decay ? 
Is it to feel each limb 

Grow stiffer, every function less exact, 

Each nerve more weakly strung? 


Yes, this, and more! but not, 

Ah, ’tis not what in youth we dreamed ’twould be! 
*Tis not to have our life 

Mellowed and softened as with sunset glow, 

A golden day’s decline! 


*Tis not to see the world 

As from a height, with rapt prophetic eyes, 
And heart profound] aad : 

And weep, and feel the fulness of the past, 
The years that are no more ! 


It is to spend long days, 

And not once feel thar we were ever young. 
It is to add, immured 

In the hot prison of the present, month 

To month with weary pain. 


It is to suffer this, 

And feel but half, and feebly, what we feel. 
Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull remembrance of a change, 
But no emotion—none. 


It is—last stage of all— 

When we are frozen up within, and quite 
The phantom of ourselves, 

To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
Which blamed the living man, 


The last two lines seem to have an undesigned 
personal reference. It must be a dreadful thing 
to — oe is, the world of ‘Culture— 
applaud our Fragment of Chorus of a Dejaneira, who 
ama our Forsaken F Bema juliana 

We conclude our notice of this every way 
remarkable volume with a poem as sterling, wise, 
and nobly expressed as one would wish to com- 
mit to memory; and not one line in it which 
an ‘uncultured’ reader need to have rewrit. 


A WISH. 


I ask not that my bed of death 
From bands of greedy heirs be free ; 
For these besiege the latest breath 
Of fortune’s favoured sons, not me. 


I ask not each kind soul to kee 

Tearless, when of my death he hears ; 

Let those who will, if any, weep! 

There are worse plagues on earth than tears, 


I ask but that my death may find 

The freedom to my life denied ; 

Ask but the folly of mankind, 

Then, then at last, to quit my side. 
— me the whispering, crowded room, 
The friends who come, and gape, and go; 
The ceremonious air of gloom— 

All, that makes death a hideous show ! 


Nor bring, to see me cease to live, 
Some doctor full of phrase and fame, 
To shake his sapient head and give 
The ill he cannot cure a name, 


Nor fetch, to take the accustomed toll 
Of the poor sinner bound for death, 
His brother-doctor of the soul, 

To canvass with official breath 


The future and its viewless things— 

That undiscovered mystery 

Which one who feels death’s winnowing wings 
Must needs read clearer, sure, than he! 


Bring none of these! but let me be, 
While all around in silence lies, 
Moved to the window near, and see 
Once more before my dying eyes, 


Bathed in the sacred dews of morn, 

The wide aérial landscape spread— 
The world which was ere I,was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead ; 


Which never was the friend of one, 
Nor promised love it could not give, 
But lit for all its generous sun, 
And lived itself, and made us live. 


There let me gaze, till I become 
In soul with what I gaze on wed! 
To feel the universe my home ; 
To have before my mind—instead 


Of the sick-room, the mortal strife, 
The turmoil for a little breath— 
The pure eternal course of life, 
Not ame combatings with death. 
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Thus feeling, gazing, let me grow 
Composed, refreshed, ennobled, clear ; 
Then willing let my spirit go 

To work or wait elsewhere or here ! 


CAMP-NOTES 
COSAS DE FILIBUSTEROS. 


‘I nave heard several reasons for Walker's final 
overthrow, I said one night to Beasley, ‘ but none 
of them seem quite sufficient. What, in your 
opinion, caused the sudden hostility of the natives ?” 

‘Wal, twas just the women, I guess, who ruined 
us.—Aren’t that so, Frazer }’ 

‘That’s so, hoss! ’Twas the feminine conduct 
of them she-creturs as was found too trying for 
domestic quiet. The buck Greasers glued to us 
quite kindly at first, an’ were right-down proud to 
strut about the streets of Rivas with their little 

eller hands tucked under the arm of our big 
angers ; but their complexions suffered dreadfu 
when they found the women-folk were happy in a 
sim’lar position. I take it that’s the most riling 
case as can be for a people when the female sort go 
crazy mad after foreigners, an’ spite their country- 
men to their faces. Twas hard upon us too, for 
Westering men is mostly large-sized about the 
heart. Then disturbances followed o’ course, an’ 
I’m bound to admit as the Greasers weren’t allurs 
in the wrong. In Chontales, when I was there 
with the Texan Rangers, murder took place daily— 
now a Ranger stabbed, an’ to-morrow a lover shot 
or beaten to death. What could the very best officer 
do to keep discipline? The women just threw them- 
selves at our heads. But we’ve paid for our sins, 
most onus! Of all that hearty, merry corps, there 
is but three who escaped the massacre , uigalpa : 
Captain P , 8 , an I, Ah! But Texan 
boys ain’t killed like rabbits, mind yer—ask the 
Chontales folk. For every Ranger who fell, there 
was four Greasers missed at the roll-call that 
evening. Poor Schmit, the Dutchman, is not for- 
gotten yet in those parts, nor won’t be so long as 
there’s yeller skins in Chontales. He died like a 
hero, with his back to a agar four dead in 
front of him, an’ five rolling wounded on the 
und! Ah! who’ll write the history of our war 
for us? I tell you, sir, though ’twas badly planned, 
an’ a credit to no general concerned except Hen- 
ningson, there was more acts of heroism, more 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting in Walker's struggle, 
than in any war since men on this continent first 
larned to use their hands.—Was you with us when 
we held Guadalupe Church in Granada, Jem?’ 

‘No; but I was in the assault that relieved you. 
Thunder! that were a fight—tall as Goliah of Gath. 
Bully for both of us, Jos; for Henningson an’ 
Walker!’ 

‘ Wal, naow,’ drawled Vansten, ‘it were spunky, 
I don’t gainsay ; but to live on the flesh of one’s own 
mate, one’s own brother, maybe, would ha’ kinder 
seemed unnat’ral to us down East-away. 0’ course, 
it’s regoolar an’ holy out West, but for my own part, 
I’d not care to gas o’ that business, if I’d been in it!’ 

© You wasn’t init, Double Dutch! Don’t scrimmy 
up so golfired partic’lar. You was comfortable in the 
States, I guess, studyin’ missionary prospects in a 
high-moral bar-room. It ain’t four hundred Yankee 
fools as could ha’ held the bare walls of Guadalupe 
Church, without artillery an’ without food, for 
nineteen days agin the whole Greaser army ; an’ it 
ain’t a hun an’ seventy-five of such as you that 


could ha’ stormed a city of ten thousand souls, nor 
defeated three thousand reg’lar troops. We grow 
rough skins out West. We aren’t all things at 
meeting, nor pretty studies for seminary young 
ladies ; but, great thunder! in fixing up a fight, we 
use the pattern of no man! Not gas o’ that siege 
in Granada! Ill tell the truth there, as I tell it of 
Santa Rosa. A victory is a victory, as a whipping 
is a whipping, I guess,’ 

‘But is it true,’ I asked, ‘that you lived on the 
bodies of the dead, although the besiegers offered 
you fair terms ?” 

‘Wal, I reckon some of our boys did so,’ Frazer 
| answered unwillingly ; ‘ but they weren’t Americans. 

I fed mostly on tobacco an’ small lizards ; but the 

English an’ the Germans could not keep up so, an’ 

six or seven days after the siege began, there was 
| fresh meat cooking on the fires. No man asked 
| whence it came, or who brought it, or who ate it. 
| Henningson said to me—I was sergeant of the 
Rangers—“ Ask no questions, Frazer. My duty is 
to hold this church, an’ that I’ll do any way an’ 
all ways.” He whispered : “If any man looks ugly 
about this matter, take your six-shooter in hand. 
If he don’t catch the hint, put in yer bullet ;” but 
no one breathed a doubt. 

‘The church was like a Chicago pig-yard at 
slaughter-day. Four hundred of us took refuge 
there, an’ for nineteen days we held it against 
three thousand Costa Ricans and other Greasers ; 
but on marching out, we numbered only a hundred 
an’ seventeen. Holes there was in the pavement 
knee-deep in thick blood, an’ the air was just alive. 
Ah, boys! they’re beautiful, these tropical lands! 
Gay, an’ fragrant, an’ full of flowers is their soil, 
dazzling bright the air, an’ shot with all colours 
the birds, an’ flies, an’ insects! But death waits 
everywhere, hidden beneath the brightness an’ the 
beauty ; all nature’s filled with horrible disease, an’ 
pains, an’ terrors, that no man can dream of without 
shuddering; ay, so that I pray God a friend may 
be always nigh to put a last bullet through this 
riddled carcass when I drop helpless an’ wounded 
in the jungle! 

‘ But we were talking of the siege in Guadalupe 
Church.—Did you ever hear how that was raised, 
sir /—Spin the yarn, Beasley—you was there.’ 

‘Ay, hoss!’ said the Missourian, pushing the 
logs together in meditative fashion, ‘there’s few 
left of us now to tell that tale—few of the boys 
who was there; an’ of them, there’s some who seem 
ashamed of Walker's service. I don’t know, Jos— 
I aren’t larned, an’ I don’t know much of these 
matters, right an’ wrong, an’ all that—but the day 
I blush for the old general, an’ for my love of him 
an’ long service under him, that day I hope I 
may die! Blush for him? What act of the old 
lion but was brave an’ gentle? Did he ever fail 
to back a friend, or ever injure an enemy, except 
in fair fight? Did he steal, or lie, or act unmanly ? 
What woman did Walker ever hurt?) What com- 
plaint did he refuse to answer? Whose property 
was taken for the general’s use? Ay, ay! But 
he was a filibuster, an’ so were we who bear 
witness for him. Shall our words be taken in favour 
of a man who attackted property which is salvation ? 
No, sir! no, no, no! What matter if Nicaragua 
was governed by devils, whom Walker overthrew ? 
He was agin the dollar an’ the evil one. “Let’s go 
murder him !” says the English an’ the Yankees ; an’ 
they raced off together, strivin’ each to be foremost, 


as if ’twere a match with piles of money on the 
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“track.” So the English was in first—ah! an’ they 
murdered Walker, the brave old lion !—murdered 
him, at Trujillo ; an’ Isaw itdone! Lord!’ cried the 
filibuster, springing from his seat with eyes aflame, 
‘an’ there’s men was with us that day who now 
blush for their name, an’ their old general, an’ the 


oath they took on the sands of Trujillo! If’—— 
‘Now, Jem, don’t get mad, old hoss! Mr B—— 


here had nought to do with Walker's murder, I 
guess, nor Double Dutch neither! Sit down, man, 
an’ gas away about the storming of Granada.’ 

With a short hard laugh, Beasley reseated him- 
self. ‘You wasn’t there, Jos ; you didn’t see the 
old hero fall, nor read the protest he made on the 
morning of his murder, or you’d ha’ been mad as I. 
Hand the tobacco, an’ I’ll spin my yarn.* 

* You know Granada, sir, don’t you? That’s the 
most golfired desolation of a city ever I see ; but 
one must own it weren’t quite so bad before Hen- 
ningson, the Englishman, burned the whole place 
to ground. They say the city did big trade at one 
time, seven hundred mules passing through it 
daily, as I’ve heerd; but that’s a long while ago, 
when first the Spaniards planted out the land. 
Even in our time, though, Granada was not such a 
very poor location. The houses was all crumbling 
an’ ruinous, but they had big porches that one 
could drive a carriage through, an’ windows barred 
with clever ironwork, an’ gardens an’ fountains in 
the paved courtyards. Many a siege it had under- 
gone already since the Independence ; but a popu- 
lation of ten thousand souls, many of them stubborn 
Ind’an peons, can bear a sight of Greaser pounding 
before it gives in. Granada was not such a poor- 
showing place when we attacked it that time. 

‘You must have noted the big “ barranca,” all 
thick with shrubs, an’ trees, an’ tangled vines, that 
sweeps half round the city? "T'was made by an 
earthquake, no doubt, but when or how, seems 
unknown now. Folks in Granada will tell you 
it’s bottomless, except by Otrabanda; but that’s a 
Greaser lie, I’ll take oath. Nevertheless, there ’s no 
man but Walker would have dreamed of using that 
black cavern as a road. You’ll remember, too, the 
little church half-way between the town an’ lake ? 
That’s the church of Guadalupe, where Henningson 
an’ his four hundred took refuge when their retreat 
was intercepted by the Costa Ricans. We arrived, 
a hundred an’ seventy-five on us, off Granada about 
a fortnight after the siege began; but landing was 
impossible in face of three thousand reg’lar troops, 
intrenched on the lake road; so Walker drew off 
agin. An’ then ’twas whispered round as we was 
to march along the barranca, an’ storm the city 
from Otrabanda. 

‘Wal, boys, you’ll not think meanly of me, I 
know, though I say the scheme seemed right-down 
madness an’ suicide to my mind. No man living 
—dead, I don’t speak of, for it’s a likely patch for 
ghosts—had entered that “ crease ;” an’ what was at 


most Englishmen are prepared to receive ; but this is not 
the place to discuss the question of Walker’s invasion. 

The protest alluded to is as follows : 

* On Board H.M.S 8. Icarus, Sept. 5, 1860. 

‘I hereby protest, before the civilised world, that when 
I surrendered to the captain of H.M.S.S. Icarus, that 
officer expressly received my sword and pistols, as well as 
the arms of Colonel Rundler; and the surrender was 
expressly, and in so many words, to him as the representa- 
tive of her Britannic Majesty. WILLIAM WALKER.’ 


bottom of it, or whether it had a bottom, none 
could rightly say. Even supposing we reached the 
crossing at Otrabanda in safety, supposing the noise 
of our march was unheerd, an’ the whole durned 
drive of us was not buried alive by Greasers, nor 
swallowed up in “ quick-muds,” nor killed by 
snakes an’ tigers—then we was to climb the bank, 
to storm the three barricades in the main street, 
fortified as they were with artillery, an’ guarded 
night an’ day—we was to attack an’ “stampede” 
three thousand of the best troops in Central 
America, Costa Ricans—to storm a hostile city of 
ten thousand souls—to run the gantlet for half-a- 
mile to Guadalupe Church, an’ to carry the survi- 
vors of Henningson’s command, with their wounded, 
down to the lake-shore, an’ embark them! There 
was a hundred an’ seventy-five of us to do all that! 
Seemed kinder madness, sir, didn’t it ? 

‘But in Walker’s army none was used to shirk, 
an’ when the word was given, we entered the 
barranca, every man upright as his ramrod; but 
there was hearts beating loud among us as weren't 
used to make disturbance. I was in the first lot as 
we slipped down the bank. After the first few 
scrambling steps, it grew suddintly dark—dark as 
if no light had ever shone on earth. High above 
our heads, through the thick-pressed leaves an’ 
ugly tangled roots, could be seen a small blue strip 
of sky, with white stars shining init. We tramped 
on, Ind’an file, stumbling an’ falling among the 
slimy vines, clinging to the branches, an’ now an’ 
agin climbing the slippery bank, to round some 
ugly swamp. Word was passed in whispers where 
a dangerous place occurred, an’ long halts was 
called while S——, who led our march, explored the 
ground. Creepy things dropped from the boughs 
upon our hands, leeches swarmed up from the mud 
an’ nipped our flesh suddintly, but no living beast 
we met all through the silent night. Now an’ agin, 
there was low rustling of the underwood, an’ hard 
breathings, an’ flutter of big wings, an’ faint rattling 
of stones. A fair show of ghosts appeared to one 
or other of us, but a Greaser ghost weren’t likely to 
scare one of our Rangers: no man’s afeared of a 
yeller ghost—'tain’t nat’ral. A long, black, ugly 
march that were ; an’ I tell you, boys, I’d rather 
have stormed the lake barricades, though they’d 
been held by ten thousand Costa Ricans. 

‘ At last the banks smoothed gradually down, an’ 
the word was passed to close in. Two or three 
minutes more, an’ we came out suddintly into the 
starlight, an’ one after another all climbed the 
southern bank. Silently we marched along the 
dusty path, winding among the huts, in which 
every soul was sleeping, until the middle street was 
reached. Then we closed our ranks in the shadow 
of the houses. Straight in front was the first barri- 
cade, with two sentinels before it, an’ one atop. We 
charged with a yell that nigh scared the Greasers 
out of their boots, such of ’em as had any, an’ over 
we were in an instant—bursting down on the 
gunners, crushing the life out of the little Greasers 
with sheer weight of body, slicing down the peons 
with their own machetes. Thunder! not a soul 
would have been left alive had not the second 
barricade opened fire. Whoop, whoop! We 
dashed at it. The balls flew thick as “ pica-pica” in 
a dust-storm, but nought could stop our Westering 
boys. A’most before the dandified Costa Rican 
officers had shook the sleep from their ugly heads, 
they was rolling over in the dust, an’ our boots 
trampled their yeller faces as we charged the last 
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barricade. Ay, there the fight was! The greediest 
among us had his fill before that position was 
taken. But we was bound to have it. With the 
loss of half our men, we broke through, dashed 
like a spark of fire down the crowded street, crossed 
the plaza all alive with armed men, an’ down the 
lake road to Guadalupe Church. Whoop! That 
was a race! Right an’ left, afront an’ in rear, 
we slashed, an’ shot, an’ pounded! The air was 
blazing with fired thatch, an’ torches, an’ rifle- 
flashes; the airth was heaped with struggling 
bodies. One would ha’ thought all the Ind’ans of 
the West was in the town, the war-whoops rang 
out so thick an’ shrill. Pawnee, Comanche, Apache, 
Utah, Dacotah, an’ Sioux, every murderous yell of 
the prairies was heerd there, hot an’ savage. When 
Henningson caught the sound of our attack, he 
sallied out to meet us; an’ we drove the Greasers, 
thirty to one as they was, right off the road into 
the forest. We whipped them indoors an’ out, 
under the trees, an’ on the sandy shore of the lake. 
Yes, that was a big fight, if ever this world saw one. 

‘So we relieved Henningson in Guadalupe Church, 
sir. As Frazer says, who’ll write the history of 
that war for us ?’ 

*Walker was not much of a man to look at, was 
he ?’ asked Vansten, after a pause. 

* No, sir!’ said Beasley ; ‘ Walker was just about 
the meanest little cuss ever you see. He was 
scarce five foot four in height, pale an’ poor-look- 
ing, with sloping shoulders, thin legs, an’ big feet.* 
His father was a banker at Dundee, in the old 
country ; an’ Walker, as some say, was born in 
Scotland. My! if that canny old tradesman had 
known what his son was coming to, I guess he’d 
have strangled him in his cradle, an’ pleaded justi- 
fiable homicide. His eyes were the only point 
Walker had that was noticeable. Thunder! those 
were eyes as would scare a starved tiger at sun- 
down. I’ve seen a big Texan, tall as a “ rubber- 
tree,” square an’ broad, neither afeared of Heaven 
nor Ind’an, stammer an’ tremble under the glance 
of those pale eyes, like a country girl caught kiss- 
ing. If Walker had been as good a general as he 
was honest man an’ brave soldier, we’d ha’ held 
Nicaragua now.’ 

*He was very strict in religion also, was he not?’ 
I said. 

‘He was so!’ answered Beasley. ‘ Walker was 
the most piousest man ever I see: every thought 
in his heart, every action, was weighed according 
to his faith. Ay, sir, an’ it’d seem strange to you 
to hear that the first lot of filibusters was mostly 

religious men. Among the fifty-five who landed 

4] at Rivas on the invitation of Chastellon, there was 
nigh as much praying as swearing to be heerd, an’ 
the only singing allowed in camp was psalms an’ 
such-like. An’ it was right so, for I say we was 
engaged in holy work—in the redemption of a 
e! We were missionaries of a new gospel for 
them poor Greasers, a gospel of freedom, an’ man- 
hood, an’ prosperity. Think what this country was 
when the Conquistadores landed ; what millions of 
happy Ind’ans was thronging it, what big cities 
stood in every , what wealth, an’ wisdom, an’ 
bravery them Spanish devils found among the 


* The Western Americans have small feet and hands 
as a rule; in the North and East, the contrary is the case. 
The author has frequently noticed that the most renowned 
hunters and desperadoes of the West shew the smallest 
yo orga but he declines to found any theory upon 
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natives! Think of Managua with its sixty thousand 
inhabitants, the town of Diriangan four leagues 
square, the twelve large cities an’ two thousand 
villages which stood around the lake! Then cast 
yer eye over Nicaragua as it is now, an’ tell me, 
sir, if you dare, that Walker had no right to invade 
the land. Every day, every hour, the Greasers 
fall back deeper an’ deeper into barbarism; for 
it’s a race that’s doomed, an’ a blood that bears a 
curse, isthe Spanish! Where’s the wealth, an’ the 
beauty, an’ the wise bravery that the Conquistadores 
found? Nicaragua, the Great Cacique, presented 
D’ Avila, as I’ve heerd, with nigh a million of dollars 
in free gift: barring foreigners’ money, there ain’t 
that sum in all the country now. The Ind’an women 
of this land were famed far an’ near for their 
beauty: look at’em now! Poor, stunted, hideous 
cusses they are, ground to the earth by centuries 
of devilish slavery. In twenty years, the Spaniards 
shipped half a million of folk from Nicaragua to 
work in the mines of Panama: there aren’t a 
quarter of a million, no, nor two hundred thou- 
sand, in the whole country now, brown, white, an’ 
coloured. The land was cultivated like a rose: 
it’s now a swamp an’ a forest. Who will contend 
to us, who know the history of these lands, that 
the devils an’ madmen who’ve ruled Central 
America for all these years have right to rob an’ 
murder their countrymen at their own “ pronun- 
ciamicuto,” while a foreigner may not for his life 
an’ honour step in to aid the wretched peons ?’ 

‘But you will not deny,’ I said, ‘that many 
of Walker’s officers committed unjustifiable acts 
towards the natives: his Secretary of Hacienda, for 
instance ??” 

‘Let the dead rest, sir!’ answered Frazer. 
‘There’s instances besides that of poor F , who 
met a strange an’ unheerd-of fate last year. I don’t 
deny such acts happened ; but whose fault was it ? 
Walker came into Sonne at the invitation of 
the country ; his companions, as Beasley says, was 
God-fearing, sober men, who’d no thought except 
of honest fighting for honest wage. I tell you, sir, 
*twas more difficult, at first, to get enlisted in the 
filibuster army at San Francisco than to be received 
in a Bible community. But when ’twas found as 
no promises was sacred, as intrigues was weaving 
everywhere against us, as the blood we’d spent 
was of no account, an’ our big limbs an’ rough 
ways was mocked by the dirty yeller creturs we’d 
fought for, then men’s passions swelled up, an’ 
any one was enlisted that chose to offer! So it 
was that bad characters came among us. I don’t 
deny all as you can say, sir! But when I remem- 
ber what we were, an’ what were our wishes, an’ 
the aims an’ hopes of our general, I take oath as 
the name of “filibuster” is the proudest title I 
ever care to carry !’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
A currous discovery, made at the Royal Society, 
has settled the so-called Newton-Pascal contro- 
versy, by demonstrating the falsity of the documents 
put forward as written by Newton. The writing, 
to begin with, was clearly seen, on strict comparison 
with authentic documents, not to be Newton’s; and 
had there been any doubt in this particular, it 
would have been removed by what followed. There 
was published at Amsterdam, in 1720, by Des 
Maizeaux, a collection of letters written by Newton, 
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Leibnitz, Samuel Clarke, and other learned men 
of the time, and the editor is careful to state, that 
all the letters (excepting those of Leibnitz, which 
were written in French) had been translated into 
French. Among the documents sent from Paris for 
comparison was a number of the scraps which 
were said to be Newton’s jottings of philosophical 
ideas as they occurred to him. These are all 
written in French, and signed I. Newron; as if 
Newton (who read French with difficulty) had 
been in the habit of writing down his loose thoughts 
in French, and signing them as letters. But it was 
found, on examination, that these scraps were 
nothing but sentences or 2 i copied from 
the printed letters, and that, in one instance, a 

assage from a letter of Clarke’s had been copied, 
and signed, like the others, with Newton’s name. 
Here was a discevery! Newton not only made to 
copy passages from his own letters, in a language 
which he did not write, but actually to steal ideas 
from Clarke, and pass them off as his own! Verily, 
the forger has, in this instance, proved himself too 
clever. He perhaps fancied Des Maizeaux’ book 
too obscure to be thought of ; yet out of that book 
has he been convicted of an impudent falsification. 
Considering the intimate association between New- 
ton and the Royal Society, there seems something 
like poetical justice in this attempt to detract from 
the great philosopher’s reputation having been 
detected and exposed in the Society’s rooms at 
Burlington House. 

Lancashire has just opened docks in her district 
of Furness, and acquires thereby a new outlet for 
her minerals and manufactures ; and with a view 
to get more coal out of the mines of the carboni- 
ferous end of the county, the colliery proprietors 
have offered prizes for the three best machines for 
cutting coal underground. The prizes are to be 
awarded in May 1868, and we hear that the com- 
peting machines are to be ready in November 
of the present year. It is not the first attempt 
to supersede hand-labour in coal-mining; we 
have on more than one occasion described in this 
Journal the machinery proposed; but as other 
machines are called for, we must suppose the 
requirements were not satisfied. In this new 
competition, a machine contrived by Mr Sturgeon 
of Burley, near Leeds, is spoken of as well adapted 
for the work it will have to do. It is worked by 
compressed air; is small enough to operate in a 
seam eighteen inches thick; and can be readily 
moved from one part of the mine to another. By 
an ingenious contrivance, the exhaust-pipe is made 
to throw water in the form of spray on the cutter, 
by which the implement is kept cool, and the 
sparks it may strike while working are at once put 
out : an important consideration in coal-seams per- 
vaded by explosive gas. Another advantage of 
this machine is that, by the cool air it supplies, 
it keeps down the temperature of deep workings, 
and it may be we shall hear that it will render 
possible the working of the enormous deposits of 
coal which, as geologists tell us, lie at amazing 
— below the Old Red Sandstone. 

fessor Macquorn Rankine has republished 
his lecture on the Economy of Fuel, comprising 
Mineral Oils, delivered at the United Service Insti- 
tution, and has thereby rendered good service to 
economic science. He demonstrates, with mathe- 
matical precision, the conditions under which coal 
and coke may be most profitably burned, and dis- 
cusses the probable result of the introduction of 


mineral oil as a substitute for coal. Coal, he says, 
is a very complex kind of fuel. To insure the best 
possible economy in the use of it, requires the ful- 
filment of many different conditions, some of which 
conflict with each other. We have to burn fixed 
carbon, and we have to burn the gas that is disen- 
gaged from the coal. On the construction and 
— management of the fireplace, the more or 
ess perfect combustion of these gases depends. In 
fact, as Professor Rankine remarks, almost every- 
thing depends upon the way the furnace is 
managed. The very best furnaces, the very best 
boilers that were ever contrived, may be made 
extremely wasteful by a careless stoker. On the 
other hand, in using mineral oils, we are somewhat 
in the position of the chemist who has got a good 
burner for burning coal-gas. We have to contrive 
a suitable apparatus for introducing that oil into 
the furnace, in such a way that it shall be 
thoroughly mixed with air, whether in the state of 
vapour, or in the state of fine spray, with or with- 
out the assistance of some porous substance to act 
as a wick. <A steam-jet seems to be the most 
efficient i for that purpose. The subject 
here treated of has been so much discussed within 
the past two years, that we may believe we shall 
shortly hear of practical applications which will 
entirely change the present practice of heating 
steam-boilers. 

Haloxylin is the name of a new kind of explosive 
material, or blasting-powder, which has been 
invented in Styria by two brothers, and is described 
as incapable of spontaneous ignition, and as quite 
free from smoke and noxious gases. It is composed 
of non-resinous saw-dust, charcoal, nitre, and ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, and is twice the bulk of 
gunpowder, but one-half more powerful. For 
blasting and mining purposes, it is considered as 
preferable to gunpowder. 

Cotton-spinning machinery has been made the 
subject of a paper read at the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Birmingham, in which the 
history and development of the invention were 
ably set forth. The grand result, as stated by 
Mr Platt, the author of the paper, is, that there 
are now in use, in Great Britain, for the manu- 
facture of cotton, thirty-six million spindles, which, 
when in full work, spin sixty-four million miles 
of yarn in a day of ten hours. At this rate, 
the quantity spun every minute would wind four 
times round the globe. 

The appetite grows by what it feeds on, and 
railway engineers having achieved triumphs in. 
ae and valleys, and among the hills, are now 

aying their rails across high mountains, and loco- 

motives and trains mount to the summit at twenty 
miles an hour. The crossing of the Mont Cenis by 
railway trains, in the manner we described a few 
mouths since, is now an accomplished fact : trains 
are running from Innsbriick to Botzen and Trent, 
across the Brenner ; and the railway in the valley 
of the Rhone is to be continued from Sion to Brieg, 
whence it will be carried over the Simplon, and 
down to Domo dOssola and Lago Sbeasiova: 
Henceforth, holiday-travellers and mail-bags will 
travel quicker than ever ; but mountaineering will 
lose its romance, and your Londoner plunging 
through the Via Mala in a noisy train, will perhaps 
think it as disagreeable as a tunnel. 

Again the cry, too many sheep! is raised in 
Australia. The wool is useful enough ; but what 
to do with the carcasses is the question. There are 
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not colonists enough to eat all the mutton even at 
twopence a pound, and they are exercising their 
ingenuity to devise methods of preserving the meat 
in a good state for sale in England.* 

Within the last twenty-five years, L.10,000,000 
have been expended in the under-drainage of land 
in England. Thousands of acres of ‘wet land’ 
have thus been made dry and fruitful, with advan- 
tage to the markets and to the public health. 
There are still thousands on thousands of acres of 
land that require drainage, and it is argued, that in 
these days of unemployed capital no more judicious 
investment could be made than to undertake 
another grand scheme of under-draining, whereby 
we should have ‘increased crops of corn and 
increased yield of meat-producing herbage.’ 

Professor Melsens of Brussels has published a 
book on the use of iodide of potassium in cases of 
poisoning through the skin by working with lead 
or mercury, or by the use of mercury as a medicine. 
The iodide—which is a very dangerous substance 
in inexperienced hands—acts on the metallic poison 
lodged in the body, dissolves and expels it with 
the fluid waste. As is well known, painters, and 
glaziers, and compositors are subject to a dis- 
tressing malady produced by handling lead ; and 
lace-dressers, who use carbonate of lead in powder, 
are also liable to its ill effects. One of the worst 
cases treated by Professor Melsens was that of a 
lace-dresser, a woman hideously lean, paralysed, 
and stupid, and able only to lie down. Small 
doses of the iodide were administered as a begin- 
ning, and in five months the patient was cured ; 
could take long walks without fatigue, was cheerful, 
and though still thin, was stout in comparison with 
her former condition. These are important par- 
ticulars: at the same time, it must be clearly 
understood that the remedy is one that can be 
administered only by a person well acquainted with 
its nature and effects. 


SONG OF THE WIND. 


I sport at morn amid flowery beds, 

Tossing the leaves that the ripe rose sheds; 
Drying the tear from the aster’s eye ; 
Seeking the shade where the violets lie ; 
Ringing glad peals on the heather-bell ; 
Summoning the bee from his honey-cell ; 
Kissing to ripeness the peaches’ cheek ; 
Painting the apple with scarlet streak ; 
Gathering the pearly drops of dew, 

Where the timorous field-mouse hides from view ; 
Nor caring to think, in my merry play, 
That flowers must wither, and fruits decay. 


I wander afar on the lone hillsides, 

Mid the heather-tufts where the moorfowl hides ; 
Where the bracken waves o’er its native rock, 
And the shepherd follows his meek-eyed flock ; 


*The mutton is dearer than the beef, because the 
wethers are kept longer before coming to maturity than 
the bullocks, and, moreover, as the bones have to be taken 
out, there is almost as much labour in taking out those of | 
a sheep as of an ox, while the proportionate amount of 
meat is much larger in the one case than in the other. 
Still, there is reason to hope that some day Australian | 
mutton may feed English mouths. As for beef, the | 
Australian Meat Company already supplies it in London 
under the name of Boiled Beef. This preserved meat is 
supplied by various agents in Britain at 7}d. per pound, 
in six-pound tins. e directions for use accompany 
each tin. We can personally bear witness that this 
boiled beef is excellent.—Eb. 


Where the hunted stag to his covert hies, 

And the crags resound to the deerhound’s cries ; 
Through the faint spray of the rushing linn, 
And hold my breath at the wild water’s din. 

I roam afar at mine own wild will, 

And wake up the slumbering mists on the hill; 
And hither and thither, in conscious glee, 

Like a monarch at large, so joyous and free. 


I enter unbidden the ruined hall, 

Where the ivy clings to the mouldering wall ; 

Where the warder’s horn hath ceased to wind, 

And the dial hath the lustreless gaze of the blind; 

Where the rank nettle chokes the fortalice wide, 

And the bramble trails up the buttress-side ; 

Through the drear courtyard, where the foxglove 
blooms, 

And the thistle tosses its downy plumes ; 

Where the young fox cowers on the fireless hearth, 

That erewhile resounded with gleeful mirth, 

Wondering whither hath passed the pride 

Of lordly baron and noble bride ! 


I wander at eve through the lone churchyard— 
No footfall save mine on the silent sward ; 

I sigh as I pass through the field of graves, 
Where the willow bends, and the cypress waves; 
Where the brown leaves quiver as they fall, 
Telling that death is the lot of all! 

Where the light of the desolate home lies deep, 
And hearts big with fame in oblivion sleep ; 
Where quenched are the fair, bright visions of joy 
The mother twined round her dark-eyed boy ; 
And life’s fleeting pageant is over and past, 
Like the weary sigh of the Autumn blast. 


I have shaken old Ocean’s heaving side, 

And spurned the Armada’s vaunted pride ; 

I shatter the straining mast to the deck, 
And toss the fair ship to a shapeless wreck. 
When the angry surge has been lulled to rest, 
And th® foam-bells whiten the wavelet’s crest 
I softly float round the shipwrecked band, 
And waft the life-freighted raft to land. 

I carry the boat from its destined way, 

To succour the hopeless castaway ; 

Then chant a requiem over the brave, 
Unshrouded, who lie in their ocean-grave. 


I bear the thunder-clouds on high, 

Nor quake at their dread artillery ; 

I dance in glee, nor bow my head, 

When the lambent lightning-bolt is sped. 

I rush abroad in the pride of my might, 
And smite the world with dark affright ; 
The deep-rooted oak from its bed have rent, 
And laughed at man’s proudest monument. 
Yet, waving the harebell, or tossing the sea, 
I utter His voice Who first set me free ; 
And stay my flight at His sovereign will, 
Whose voice of power says: ‘ Peace, be still!’ 
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